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2 
of the Day. 
e 

Tue speech of Senator Stewart on Thursday, touching the recon- 
struction amendment, was admirable in many respects, and particularly 
so in its statement of the real relation of parties and its frankness in 
meeting the issue avoided by the Committee of Fifteen. In effect, as 
he says, the Union party is the party of negro suffrage, the Democratic 
party the opposite; and the former may count on the sympathy of 
mankind. To exclude the intellectual heads of the rebellion from 
office anda loyal population from the ballot-box is only to raise up 
new and baser leaders for the disloyal. Therefore the senator was ia 


favor of abandoning 


the effi- 
We believe that this is not merely the 
be adopted bs 
» people, among whom, ef 


disfranchisement for enfranchisement as 


cient sateguard against reaction. 


of state 


language } Is to 


3 to 


course, we do not reckon the people of the States that 


manship, but that 


at it only ne 


Congres secure the general assent of the 


revolted, beeause 


we do not hold their assent necessary to any constitutional amendment, 


and because none that would best serve the interests of the count 


would ever receive their voluntary adh 


Tue bill for the equalization of bounties which passed the Hous 
on Friday obtained the enormous majority of 137 in a house of 141. 
This was partly owing to what has been called “the tyranny of the 
previous question.” Still, the House would at any rate have passed a 
hill with the main features of this one and passed it very likely by a 


majority as large. Both parties voted for it, of course, even such 
Democrats as Mr. Le Blond and Mr. A. J. 


giving bounties to the soldiers and sailors 


Rogers being desirous of 
a practical endorsement of 
the war which may, perhaps, give their wing of the party the right to 


he styled War Democrats in future. The bill gives ¥8 331 a month to 


each soldier, sailor, and marine for every month between April, 1861, 
and April, 1865, during which he was disabled by wounds or was in 
uctive service—provided, however, that from this sum be deducted all 
the bounties which have been already paid, or are now payable, by the 
United States, or by any county, city, or town. It will probably add 
to the burden of the public debt the sum of &200,000,000, or even 
more, and we believe that the men for whose benefit the bill pretends 
to have been passed would themselves defeat the measure if it were 
submitted to them. No class of the community has been anxious for 
it except the politicians, and they, whether of the one party or the 
other, are loud in its advocacy. It is said that the fate of the Dill in 
the Senate is by no means beyond a doubt 
far honorable to that body. 


an assertion which is so 
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Frew persons have any but a vague idea of the injury direetly in 


flicted on American commerce by the operations of rebel privateer 


} 
It is even rather surprising to learn that the Confederacy, tirst and last, 


had no less than twenty-five armed vessels engaged in these depreda 
tions, $25,546,000 is the estimated value of all the vessels of all kinds 
captured, and the value of vessels and cargoes not bonded and released, 
but actually destroyed, was $20,088,000, The total number of vessels 
of which 6 were steamers, 81 
The A? 


both Englishmen 


taken in this way, by the enemy, was 283; 


ships, 83 barques, and 70 were schooners, twas, of course, 


most destructive. It will interest and Americans to 





more than Americans, 
Next in 


of 38 vessels, 


know, and we hope, eventually, Englishmen still 


that her captures numbered 69 vessels, worth $9,750,000, 


number of victims comes the Shenandoah, with list 


. though only 35 in 
at $4,054,000. 


worth $2,888,000. But the captures of the 


number, were worth considerably more, being valued 
New York was the greatest loser, 41 of her vessels being captured ; but 
New Bedford sutfered more, marine 28 vessels were 


for of her small 


Philadelphia and Boston lost 12 each. 


lebted to a 


taken. For these facts we are 


statement whose 


in 


accuracy is not doubtful, compiled by 








the acting secretary of the New York Chamber of Commerce. 
5 ad 

Tue latest levislation of Tennessee is in striking contrast with her 
legislation of only one vear ago. She has just passed a law which 
re-cnacts the ¢ 11 s | l makes lack citizens equal before 
the law with the white. This is another not uncertain indication of 
tl inge which | » rapi roing i weneral sentiment 
of the country W hie or 1 the improvement has already pro- 

n Tennes in the region round Memphis, for instance, 
t Commis r Fisk was te justitied in forthwith 
1¢ Freedmen’s ¢ ts throughout the State, is a question 
which, in w of tha s past course, We are not entirely unwill- 
ing to leave him to answer. He will be ready to rectify his action if 
it proves mistaken 
> — 

A part at least of the pe yple ot Nort Carolina admit that their 
ent assembling in adjourned conve 1 lue to the belief enter 
tained in Ottober last that * by poss t in the course of events, 
further action in the premises might be required or demanded by thi 
President of the United States.” But whereas thes expected demands 
have not been made: 1 whereas, therefore, the October convention, 





it seems, did satisfactorily accomplish the ] tor which it wa 


Irpose 
} 


called; and whereas, by consequence, civil law is, as it ought to fx 
paramount ; therefore, it was moved that the convention should at one 


adjourn. But this, by a vote of two-thirds of its members, it refiised 


to do, either the premises or the « mclusion failing to command assent. 
for the message of Governor Worth, the 


North Carolinians, asserts principles not much 


The conclusion, probably q 

choice of 

different from those of 
North ¢ 


very good terms, this State naturally 1 


i Majority of 


the resolutions, and demands iminediate admis 
sion tor irolina senators and representative Having made 
els dispos |. to insist on 


> 
Ircws's latest and 


st tria 


A FORTNIGHT ago we gave a di 
perhaps greatest invention, the flying ship. His fi 
l b 


said to 


scription of Dr. An 
trip has been 
We 


made and the vessel is have behaved exceedingly well. 














the rey of tl nt himself and his friends as to thi 
let of nt t this at least seems certain, from the testimony 
( { ( not drift slavishly with the wind and 
vas repeat ned nt directions—in other words, momen 
en t | its course was changed at the will of 
pusseneel These are great advances in the art of aerostation ; 
( ( inces so great as to open a new epoch in that art and per 
} in the 4 ( ly ss ot trav ) 
?>e 


Tne Washington Jit has recently dise::ssed the Jefferson 


Davis tri in an elaborate article, and, with rega:.l to the probable 


il 


result of the trial, has arrived at the conclusion that it must be one of 


the three things verdict of euilty, or a ve rdict of not guilty, or the 


This 


a friend 


reminds us of “the Irishman” who, 


the 


disavreement of the yury 
birth of a child, and asked 


He 


congratulated by on 


on being 


whether it was a bey or a girl, requested him to guess, guessed 


a girl, and on learning that he was wrong said, * Then it was a boy.” 
“Ah!” said the father, “ somebody tould ye.” 
“+e 
Mr. Rarwar. SemmMes—or, as some of the papers now call him, 
“ Ex-Pirate Semm "7 has one to W ishineton to quality for the 


oftice of prob jude He 


I 


ti at Mobile, by getting himself pardoned, 





and his friends seem to have forgotten that this little formality is a 
necessary preliminary to the issumption of all offices of honor and 
profit at the South. It costs so little both in money and time that there 
is no excuse for omitting it, even in the case of the most hardened 
rebel. 
“?- 
Ovr list of exchanges having become inconvenie ntly large, we have 
with considerable reluctance reduced it. 
<e 
Tr militar ‘ rents n Europe ire } nnine to assume a 
trategic chal Te At last wcoul bodi s of Ai trian troop occu 
pied the northen Bohemian and Silesian—frontiers of the empire; a 
as ! " vi ipp oachin tl confine of B emia, pro! ably for 
co-ope \ ith \ustria | Prussiat were massed on thie 
: n ot that kingdom; consid 
‘ le 1 rs ot \ t L thi 
1 n . oO } 1p pos } 
tween Ancona G L, al ue the Dalmatian coast, thus 
blocki p the ¢ t northern part of Adriatic, and, so 
ti i bee mn the blo f Triest enice and Fiume. Gari 
baldi had ae ept it co \ ( t Italian volunteers, the Senate 
had ed th the ¢ mber ir ting extraordinary powers to 
the King th u m of the people was still on the ris 
Parts of the Austrian empi Bole i and Galicia, also evinced great 
t | war, W ( ¢ opinion in Hung urs emecd to be in 
1 to be decided by the Emperor’s determination to restore or 
iot to rest the | rties of the country. The impression was that 
Francis J ph w | inti IIungary a responsible govern- 
ment in accordance with the laws of 1848, and placing it under the 
regency of the Empress. The maments and works of fortification 
we pushed forward with increased energy The Prussian ambassa 
dor was on the eve of leavine Vis \ A conditional treaty had been 
con led veen Prussia | Ituly, and a threatening note addressed 
by the rp ( » Hanover, demandin disart ment anda strict 
1 { The 1 ipation of th Hanover and Electoral 
ITes the Py ins W } ed. Public opinion in Prussia, how- | 
ever, st ed tt | uK lance with the w e efforts of the 
Governmet ne curne ler n favor of peace were not 
wantin Phe Rhenish ovince rticularly alarmed on account 
( wa threatens $ Py tiny sion, To oain the favor 
the majority of t peo] e was stated, intended mo 
3 inet on 1 sis of coalition with the Liberals. De 
ik convoca German parliament were loud through 
‘ Germa in Vienna re-assembling of the Reichsrath was urged 
y the independent press \ conference of ministers from the minor 
frerna States Wa issembled at Bamberg 
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/cent. tax upon all incomes over $5,000 per annum. 
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CONGRESS. 
WASHINGTON, May 26, 1866. 
Tire sk 
construction, as presented in the report of the Joint Committee, is im 
All of this week was to de 
voted to this measure, instead of which but three speeches have yet 


yw progress of debate in the Senate upon the problem of re- 


patiently criticised by many. have been 


been made, and the vote upon it seems very remote indeed. Two pro 
longed caucuses of Republican senators have failed to agree upon 
united action, and another is to be held, the object of course being to 
avoid the semblance of division in their public action in the Senate. 
It appears to be nearly certain, however, that the third section, embody 
ing the futile disfranchisement until 1870 of the participants in rebel 
lion, will be abandoned. 

The House has made fine progress with practical legislation, having 
about finished the tax bill. Nearly all the amendments hitherto mack 
having been in the direction of a reduced revenue, a step in the oppo 
site direction was yesterday taken by restoring to the bill the ten per 
The publication of 


the income returns in the newspapers has been put an end to, the argu 


|} ment being that it is inquisitorial. 


DIARY. 

Vay %.—In the Senate, the constitutional amendment reported by the Joint Com 
on Reconstruction was taken up 
July 1. 


Mr. Sumner favored postponing action upor 
, and Me§&srs, 


ion 
ss10n 


The Senate determined to proceed with the discu 








i d le made speeches. Mr. Clark moved as a substitute for the disfran 
chisement clause, that no person who aided the rebellion shall ever hold office anc 
the Unit Mr. Wade offered a substitute for the whole bill, providing that no 
State shal the rights of any person born within the United States, and that no 





ight to suffrage di 





scrimination shall be made by any State 
included 


class of persons as to whoser 
the 


basis of representation, 


except on ground of intelligence, property, or rebellion, shall be in the 


In the House, the tax bill occupied the day and evening. It was amended go as to 
exact an income tax of 10 per cent. on all sums over $5,000, leaving those below $1,000 
free from tax, and taxing incomes from $1,000 to $5,000 5 per cent. 





Vay 24.—In the Senate, a special committee was ordered to report upon Govern 
ment deposits in national banks. The House bill relating to appointments to th: 
West Point Military J emy was amended so as to require the nomination by each 
Congressman authorized to appoint ¢ idets of not less than five persons, out of whom 


} the selection of one shall be made according to meritand qualifications, under rules 















prescribed by the Secretary of War. Mr. Stewart spoke three hours on the constit 
tional amendment favoring the extension tothe States lately engaged in rebellion of : 
civil and political rights, on condition of their extending impartial suffrage to all the 
peo] Mr. Johnson moved to strike out the third section Mr. Sherman offered a 

stitute for the second and third sections, apportioning representation according to 

u male citizens qualified to vote by State laws, and apportioning dir 
according to the value of real and personal property 

Jn the House, the Senate amendments to Honse joint resolution to prevent 
ntroduction of cholera were concurred in. The bill to amend and continue in for 
the I Imen’s Bureau act was taken up. Mr. Stevens moved to strike out a prov 
wuthorizing the purchase of land at $25 an acre to supply homes in lieu of the f 
men’s lands now occupied under Gen. Sherman’s field orders, and to insert a provis 
that no such lands shall be surrendered. Adopted—yeas, 79; nays, 46 

Voy D.—M the Senate, the House joint resolution relative to appointments to t 
U.S. Military Academy was passed 

In the House. the bill for equalization of bounties, by paying to every soldier of t 
United States at the rate of $100 per year of actual service, deducting therefrom what 
has already been received from local or national bounties, was passed—yeas, 130; nays 
2. The tax bill was discussed and amended, the House rejecting an amendmei 
reduce the tax on spirits from $2 to $1 per gallon. 

Yay %#.—The Senate did not sit. 


The House spent the day on the tax bill. 
eecenitillaeipnenttaradntis 
THE FREEDMEN. 

Tne colored people of Wilmington, N. C., have forwarded through 
upwards of on 


Gen. Howard to the President a petition, signed by 


|hundred and twenty-five colored men, praying the President that he 
* will scrutinize well the accusations which are made against” the ofli 
cers of the Bureau in North Carolina “ by our enemies, and withhold 
condemnation uatil the truth can be developed. 


} 
let o7 


We pray you not t 


stronghold of defence be stricken down.” They moreover stat 


| that they have learned with regret and pain that those officers hav 
heen placed in arrest who were engaged in the cultivation of the land: 
that these agents were earnestly solicited to this work by the planters 
and by the freed people, in order that the free labor system might hay 
an opportunity of development. They speak with great praise of Ma 
Wickersham Mann. 


warded without the knowledge of the Bureau. 


and This petition was prepared and for 
Gen. Whittlesey has 
been relieved and Gen, Ruger ordered to perform the duties of assistant 


| commissioner in addition to those of military commander, 


jors 
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ig After the revolution of 1848, the provisional g nmet : 
Notes. ) . ag 


large quarto volume, with M. Tasche 


















abu = ‘ ‘ 
= spective ou Archives Seerétes du Dernier Gouy ! i $ 
LITERARY included all the most confidential corresponden f t eX mily 
‘ I 
. Ministers, ar issadors, that Vie Nv rie 
THE recent fire at the Academy of Music was disastrous to science as well palac t.in v ny 
; : alaces it, in his * M res,” gives many} 
as to music. In the Acad my itself the orchestral scores of many Operas life ay l I . P} ~ 
were-burned, as well as a large amount of costumes and scenery whose loss Queen M , 
, ‘ een M e ther \ een publis rtions s 
will be felt by no one but the owners, as they were very shabby. But there : ‘ | . Mad \ 
. : : A A . rol cing te S sister iadame Ww 
were destroyed in the University Medical College the valuable museum of Taschereau in 184 a 
. : “ aschereau in S hey extend from T8359 to 8 
anatomical and surgical preparations prepared by the late Dr. Mott: ana if tant fr his f 1 
3 ah ; hye 3 . I fom his first impressions of Lord Palr : 5 : 
tomical and medical collections belonging to Drs. Post, Bedford, and Van i ee . , , 
it l ( i c irs of his tThest 
Buren ; a very large herbarium made by Dr. Paine: and the mineralogical, Foust a ae , ; 
d e > constrain © this sister, who exer sect suc 
geological, and botanical museum of the Lyceum of Natural History. The and are mere off-hand and fami VV 
. . « ‘ abit eTe , Iit ali it til i i! in t = N s 
loss of Dr. Draper is still more severe. His library and his chemical appar citizen-king, this “commis-vovageur dé Ja maison ( 
atus, his delicate and costly instruments, are all gone; and, worse than al! him. for t welf nd — 
° al, Lite t are and Sale ‘ ils ¢ ir s 
‘a iblishe tes containine the results of searches and experiments , , , 1 Z 
his unpublished notes containing the results of researches and experimen troubles during the illness of the Comte de P eee ; 
for thirty years. The glasses of the large telescope of Dr. Henry Draper, and ery for “ souffle -” ] nnoy >; 
yj { | A t and ¢1 oO oulfle : his annovances caused by rdener - 
with which he took his beautiful photographs of the moon, were also de end the architert oo 11 ‘ 
I and thea Itects a italIneblea lle t Ss « . S i 
stroyed. By another fire last Thursday night, at 654 Broadway, Mr. Seribner’s | ,,,, w, in whicl I 
5 : A : revi in ] s is des isil Uns 
} ba aii ‘ery creatly damace a » Sop} ae hac wantley a a 
book-store was very greatly damaged by water. Mr. Scribner had recently | gyjug the American minister: and of t] —— f 
removed his establishment to Broadway and was about getting settled. A 4). p, neesse Clémentine, whom 1] ( \\ 
- the a Prin Sse hel ] i al 1 s ’ 
large number of beautiful editions of English books had been just sent of the letters will be vam % 
over by Mr. Welford, but many of them, we are glad to learn, were still in eer £43) 
. A peculiarities and foi sen N 
the Custom House. His loss on books ean hardly fall short of $30,000. 
—-The great work of Dr Bastian, “ The N s S ~ 8 
—Mr. Payne Collier has lately discovered a very interesting manuscript id Tray il 
- ¢ ? Dd t and raveis Ww soon Du < 4 


once the property of Sir Christopher Hatton, as his signature attests. It co. 


i ar the title of “* The History of the Indo- . nd is . t I 


sists of the instructions given by Thomas Norton (who, conjointly with Sac! 























historical | cs and ad ns r : 
ville, wrote the tragedy of “ Gorbodue’’), then Remembrancer of the city of 4 exiated a : 
A ; isd ; A sted y ) ny i as i . nD 
London, to the Lord Mayor of that time (1573), for the proper discharge ot Further Ind ' uu 1 , 
i u ui pitalear t bhhbA CL iad i ‘ 
the duties of his office. Several new facts in Norton’s biography are elicited |...) ¢...001, « : tis’ 
. and fourth Volumes Contain tlre ) ’ s 
by this document—that he was Remembrancer, that he sat in Parl his 1 nce , ( 
? Lis reslden li l Ma avVelis if s 
ment for the city, and that he was born in London, and not at Sharpenhe ; oo , 
d and his journ through the Archipelago 
ru . } ° 1 hl . . 7 = ° 7 
Bedfordshire, as commonly supposed. It is a valuable t of the veriand route from Pekin through Mongolia and S . 
state of London at that time, for it goes carefully over iole Citv) yenqos om . , ae ‘ : 
: - | 165. To illustrate the lit ire « itions Kas ‘ 
and shows the abuses that needed reforming One singular point is ,; et] } ; . > 
: ’ LIVuS OL Li@i hg & fuiitii ee «| a s \ i i i ‘ 
that the author of the first blank-verse tragedy condemns ae yee oe oer 
- the author PUPrpOses ) BLOM L sen Sua budd bs = bl 1 
al ic i atie exhibiti 2 Ar Inveichs espeec ne ‘ , } 
all public dramatic exhibitions, and inveigh pec 2 fornl- | South-eastern Asia, and as he saw it in his inte se with the n ‘ 
ances of a set of Italian women-tumblers. The document nted | » com arison of with 1 in s! 
by Mr. Collier. He has just issued Nos. 19 and 20 of lis specimens of “Old 
English Literature,” consisting of Hubbard’s uni jue poem “ Cevx and Alei —One of the best Hebr i rs 
one,” and the earliest English prose autobios phy, Venard’s * Ay TV for protessol in t] ers 
his Life’ and for his early dramatic entert: i: nt produced in:160%, called | early dev Ll hin uly I ) 
“ England’s Joy.” he beea roies i s 
hd n ns mu \ + 
—The success of the explanations of the Grecian and Eastern myths by a + en ee P : - 
the comparative mythologists has led enquirers to investigate with more was oni ees . ‘ 
care the mythical and romantic stories that are floating every where, and are work on the authorship of Genesis. and , ee , 
applied now to one person and now to another. We know that aneedotes minor ; . . ra) : 
] sides : zs , 
circulate around the world with blanks ready to be filled in with names and ™ , a 
W Kk S ; 
dates, and we often hear as of recent occurrence stories that were told by } » 7s J 
on . reaps way..99 ¢ , . sa =? » 
Greeks and Indians. The story of William Tell is the story of Palnatoki, 
’ ° 11 } . , ‘ , . 7 A+ } ~ » \ 4 ‘ 
though the Swiss romancer probably never heard of the Sanskrit legend. at the City Ev ‘ M 
. , ray Ps ‘ 4 rel +1 . + . | } Pa Fr ‘ ° ‘ 4 7 
Both belong to the common story-fund of the world. The romantic histo. | Patriarch, there exists a splendid ary , AT 
ries of the Saxon kings which we find in William of Malmesbury and Roger | 8¢ripts, Which has hith » Deen Inaccess to § 
of Wendover, so amplified from the meagre accounts of the Saxon Chroni rary has been prepared, the MSS 
cles, are now being studied and the kernels of fact are being eliminated, | 8s been 8 


Mr. Edward A. Freeman, in a late number of the “ Fortnightly Review,” | werd who w ay t : : t 8 





performs this unshelling process on two English tales, the supposed murder in t library are 1 a5 

of Aidwine by his brother -Ethelstan, and the levend of Eadgar, Jithel. | ments of Aristotle and I . 

wold, and Hlfthryth. The first took its rise from the mere circumstance = : +} T, Co a . sted ‘ i 
that .Zdwine was drowned at sea, and the second from the probable fact ta on pe ‘ee : : a 3 : t 1 _ 
that Eadgar married the widow of Ethelwold soon after his death, and . Heat S : ate : 
probably against some canonical rule. These stories were founded on early 1 ce Ne - we 7 , 7 mee ‘ . ‘ . . ; 
ballads. It is interesting to see how in the legend of “.Edwine” there is in | ; ; 7 ; 4 ee . : me 5 
troduced the stock story of an accusation by an unfaithful servant, the find eratls = 


ing out of the truth,and the subsequent punishment of the traitor. The 
same story is repeated about King Jidward and the murder of his brother —Messrs. D. Appleton & ¢ annout ' t Vasso1 R 








i i 
E)fred on the accusation of Earl Godwine, and the subsequent death of the nt British Philosophy ; Phe ( : N aN by 
earl. It is of great advantage to compare these stories, as well as those of Charles Merivale; Dr. William Smith's “Old Test: : Miss 
Wallace and the Bruce, and the legends of Charlemagne, with what we . love in the Eagle's Nest ;" als transiat Ritter’s 
know to be real historical facts. In this way hints are given us as to th G ‘ the Holy Land,” an editi sain's ** \ Compo 
method of dissection of those ciassical myths that rest on a qhasi-historieal sition amd B I by G. P. Q ik " | hns by 
basis, a Southerner.” and the ANNUA prmedia 1865 
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~ 1 IE TIFIC. 
“ earing upon he quest 1 of the 
was discussed in a recent num 
rp \ iting other sources of 
: 
nt ement in the exis 
r il rie ot expe it 
~ | tt Cay ( (ior il )} 
\ hoi Bay nt one sid ha 
i I known as the Cape Flats, upon 
s lrat Herschel’s attention 
’ ‘ t Which the sur soil 
‘ t it ] eeded to make 
t 1 the sprin 1837 (October and De 
md I ed it the temperature of the sand and vegetable 
, 14 » 150 this inthe open field. “ When, 
n lf 1 th in is confined and prevented 
i ‘ any rs temperatures al at 
! t DIACKECI lis ( red with 
~ ? wi l ? ‘ry 1 nv Thos d per 
i s ra } ‘ ! m ria l,on N em 
; ) 4 ; yy 152 te. When sand 
rcu ‘entact of cold air, the temperatui 
n |) lia mt tl San box, with its encl l 
; : “ } ‘ rnal frame of w Ll well sanded 
| | eet of window-glass (in addition to that 
\ hin). t ! on D nber >> wer at 1.50 
7 t ) t., 217°S l 214 PM iS and that with a 
‘ r t] s ‘ I Lira on Deee ro 
{ " ft « sure. temper res were ¢ rved, at 0.19 PM, 
| 20 >) t 1.0 P.M 5 +1] at log P.M., 248 and at 
10.5 A hese my ires far surpass that of boiling water 
r¢ ments i Vv exposing egys, Iruit, meat, ¢ n 
ner (Decemle 1, 185% all of which, after a mode 
tin ¢ ) we j Mi} t co ed ¢ s heinge ren 
} } +] ¢ 
irc | Ww I ’ wm cent and on ne ) s ) very respec 
I I 
} - + — } ‘ sie] ] 
meat and ve ‘ was prepared, and eaten with no small 
‘ Line vVstanders I doubt not that by mul iplyin th 
n them of copper blackened inside, insulating 
: ’ ’ ’ - ’ 
( \ u ‘ 0 r vy charcoal supports, surrounding’ the 
‘ n, ar ! so surrounded in dry sand, a ter 
to lit idily be commanded without tl 
s] i ) membered e su estion, oO n 
s heat could be converted into mec force through 
! ition of thermo-electricits A thermo-electrie batte of proper 
’ i ng] din Herschel’s box, for example, would surely 
, er ' tio nd the power thus generated would 
( i 
S I WiINDow- ss.—It i far r observation 
wil } it ot colo purple, | ree or yellow— 
| ; 
\ nst a white shade or shu \ iin. TI 
i st | I \ 1 wh 
\ 1th i i ) ‘ 
1 VV « i volun lil t] 
iN tl ely published ! servati M 
Ciall W 1 so l r to our knowledge of tl 0 
I . thirty specimeng cf plate, yw, and 
\ in England, France, Belgium, G 
+ + ] + + 
i ! ym 1¢ sun during t m \ 
" Ss Were sec] »>retl 1 li 
\ etly uy ther I hie which 
| ‘ ) » « ri ) was rt 
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2 
‘nth of an inch from both surfaces and the four edges of one of the 
iens, Which, notwithstanding, after re-polishing still exhibited the 


xperiments only the light-colored glasses 





ere perceptibly affected, but it is quite possible that a longer exposure, for 
\ instead months, would alter every color in some degree. Theories 
to account for these changes of color under the influence of the sun’s rays 
are not lacking, but a large multiplication of experiments and a greater a 

imulation of similar facts are necessary before any satisfactory explanation 








of these curious p 


‘nomena can well be given. 


PoTAsil 
of Peru, as effected with carbonate of potash in the usual way, sey 


NITRATE OF —In the manufacture of saltpetre from the nitrate 


f soda 


ral dijliculties are encountered. It is by no means easy, for example, to 
ret rid of the last traces of the carbonate of soda which is formed at the 
same time 


Hence 


is rarely 


with the saltpetre, and which is apt to remain adhering to it 


the finished nitrate of potash which has been prepared in this way 





if ever, perfect using caustic potash in place of 





ly pure. Sut by 
the carbonate of potash, it is asserted that very satisfactory results can | 





obtained. For, since the soda, which is set free in this case, is very nue] 


nore soluble in water than the saltpetre, the greater part of the latter can 


readily be separated by crystallization. 

rhe details of the process, which is that of Dr. Graeger, are as follows 
One part of carbonate of potash having been dissolved in twelve parts ot 
water, the solution is boiled with the amount of lime necessary to convert 


into caustie potash ; the lye being then decanted, after repose, there is added 


to it an equivalent quantity of nitrate of soda (Chili saltpetre), and th. 
whole is evaporated strength of about 40° or 42° Baumé. On 


down to a 


now cooling the liquor, the nitrate of potash will erystallize out. 


WHITENING OF PAPER.—That some paper manufacturers are accu 


omed to increase the weight of 


their products by the introduction of pipx 


clay, plaster of Paris, and other heavy colorless substances, is notoriou 


is not usually spoken of in terms of commendation. But 





t 
technical che rope how proposes, without any reserve, to do aw 
with the usual processes of bleaching with sulphurous acid or chl 
and to whiten the paper simply by addition of white substances. Ile pi 
poses, in short, to introdree: byrchemical- meams a quantity of sulphate 
baryta (barytes) directly into the texture of the paper. This is effected 
, ny tothe paper pulp solutions of alum and of chloride of barium, t 





By these means sulphate of ba 





te her wv | y of hydrate of alumina, is precipitated in and u 
the fibres which, in the subsequent proeess of felting, are converted int 
paper. ‘The sulphate of baryta, being of a brilliant white color, will 


course, tend to conceal the coloring matters of the original fibre. As t] 





sulphate of baryta is very heavy, and as paper is sold by the pound 
meth« n question will, no doubt, have a fair trial. 
— 
regal X 
EDUCATIONAL. 
Tut Legislature of the State of New York has just made provision 


sw normal schools, 


and various towns and cities are getting ready 


bid, as they would at an auction, for the privilege of receiving these 


dinstitutions. There is something laughable in this contest of 
te s, reminding us that seven cities of old were claimants for the honor 
‘llomer. On the other hand, the readiness with which large pla 


ire Willing to offer ene‘or two hundred thousand dollars for the prize « 





the people believe in ed 


ion, We wish that this popular interest in normal schools was shared 


nd our statesmen ; or rather, we wish 


;seminary is refreshing. It shows that 


¢ nen, our schotars, 





ould take up and discass with vigor the proper characteristic 


the art of teaching be taught, 


Will 


learn best by observin r food teachers, or 


hool for teach Can 


music, 





the scholars of a no? 


or is t ing a gift’ 


by practising themsc 





] 








on a class of children’? If by the latter course, how will the children far 
Are t hers for all classes of children, the young and the advanced, to 
t ‘ hn the same y,oris there an appropri discipline for dilfei 
grades of schools Is reaching a knack, or is it a science? Have we n 
erred in t country by adopting too many of the features of the Prus 
normal schools These are only a few of the enquiries which must sagyres 
themselves to all who study the work of onr existing seminar 

One of the best phases of moderna philanthropy is seen in the ca: 


destitute and negleeted children—those who would become the outcast at 
} 


society if protection were not extended to them bs 





The N 


law of the state and tlie law of Cliristian charity. Benevolent men in va 





arts of our country and abroad have been working on different plans 
} + 
| 


iw same end, the reformation of juvenile delin 





heories to promote t 
quents and the prevention of youthful crime. Twice in New York within 
a few years conventions have been held for the discussion of this su 
its manifold relations, and two pamphicts have been printed containing the 


result of these deliberations. 


—A third convention will be held in Boston, on the 5th of June next, 
under the auspices of the national and local “ Social Science Associations.” 
The topics to be discussed are mainly those of the New York convention of 
1859, namely: 1. ‘The distinction between vagrancy and destitution, on t 
one hand, and crime on the other; 2. The comparative value of the family 
and congregate systems in reformatory institutions ; 5. The work to be done 
by publie as contrasted with private institutions, and the true principle of 
distributing these institutions in the community; 4. The true principles of 
legislation in respect of vagrant and criminal children ; 5. The best system 
of education in reformatories—including manual, intellectual, moral, and re 
ligious education ; 6. The best system of discipline, and how to train olflicers 
to administer such a system; 7. The length of time during which children 
should remain in reformatories, and the best method of providing for them 
when discharged 


—Our allusion to the number of educated young men who took part in 
the war has drawn out the following statement in respect to the graduates 
¢ 


of the Wesleyan University at Middletown 


The whole number of alumni and students that entered the United 
States military and naval service during the war was 134; of these, 68 wer 
graduates. The number of alumni living is 724 


724. The estimated number ot 
those. who are within the military age is 610. Of the classes that were con 
nected with the college from 1860 to 1866, inclusive, about 30 percent. joined 
the army. The four classes which graduated during the war, 1861-64, sent 
3 per cent. of their number into the service. Ten died in battle or 
wounds, and eight from sickness contracted in the army.” 





From Trinity College, in Hartford, we learn that not less than fift 
their former pupils served in the recent war. Though this number is 
large in itself, it compares well with the number of laymen who have been 
trained in the college. It is estimated that forty per cent. of the entire num 
ber of graduates between @ighteen and forty years of age, engaged in secu 
lar pursuits in the Northern States, entered the national army 


—The city of Cleveland, if we may judge from a recent pamphlet, is 


deep in the discussion of the “High School” question. At any rate, some | 





schools 





objections made against this member of the system of the pu 
have drawn from the superintendent in that city a very clear statement of 
the principles on which the high school should be maintained. He argues 


that the high school is of great benefit to the lower schools, by in 





ing the 
ambition and industry of all young scholars; that it gives respectability 
and attractiveness to the public school system; that without its facilities 
hundreds of young men and women would fail to receive such a training as 
they need for useful stations in life; and finally that the high school fur 
nishes a large number of good teachers for the other city schools. He also 
shows how it happens that, from absolute poverty and the necessity of enter 


ing upon lucrative occupations, many who begin fail to complete the high 


school course. The document in which these views are brought out is the 
Twenty-ninth Annual Report on the Cleveland schools. It will be found 


useful in the many places where this topic is now under discussion. 


DEAN STANLEY'S JEWISH CHUROH.* 

To appreciate and criticise properly the great work whose title we have 
placed at the head of this article demands more space than we can give to 
it. All we can do, therefore, is to point out its place in literature, its good 
fruits, and its defects. It yet wants another volume for its completion—the 
history from the Captivity to the formation of the Christian Church; but it 
is even complete as it is, since it contains the chief sections of interest in the 


history of Israel. 





As to its place in literature, this work stands alone in the Engli 
guage. Dean Milman’s work is but an outline of Jewish history compared 
to it; but then in the history of the Jews the author's object is different 


He presents the whole history of that people down to the present time, whil 
Dean Stanley, even when his work is entirely completed, will not go beyond 


1? 
i 


the time of Christ. So that the works do not at all conflict, the one being 


** Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. Part I Abraham to Samuel 
By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westininster. Pp. xb, 572. Part HI. Sam 
to the Captivity $y the same. Pp. xxx., 656. Two volumes. Svo New York 
Charles Scribner,  1s6#, 
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i rs ss literary abilities. The men We should like very much to enter more fully into the eriticism of the 
iture, w s are deeply ied with the Jewish Church,” since it both provokes it and will bear it; but there are 
7 ) Stir vy is one of t i lle shows numberless others who will do that effectua ly enough. Whoever will give 
he cons his narrat in the disposa close study and use carefully the foot-notes, will bring very much to the 
i his Istra 3 subject from literature an elucidation of the Scriptures; and we are entirely safe in saying that no 
leNSiV in n ofa reat epochs in history, | such portrayal of Jewish life and character can elsewhere be found. The 
I i ilar in the management of his terature of the subject has been exhausted. It is to be regretted that 
r and n the deeper imaginative coloring | many of the references in the notes have not been adapted to the American 
8 to s des | ns the charm and power of poetry editiogs of the books referred to, as the “ Lectures.on the Science of Lan 
‘ | he s il fitness which comes from the pecu- | guage’ and “ Milman’s History of the Jews,” and some other works. It is 
s have taken for many vears. His “Sinai and} a blunder which publishers ought not to make, and we do not know of a 
s lon nce become an authority in Biblical study, and his two | reprint of any good book in which it has not been made again and again. 
scene f sacred story hav prepare d him to pre sent | But the publ sher deserves rreat credit for the superior style in Which the 
st the fidelity of an eye-witness the great events which he de-| work is presented to the public, and the ample apparatus, excepting this 
id some portions of his work, as the battles of Joshua and the | neglect in references, which makes the work useful and handy. The day 
ireer of ] 1, the rise of the Hebrew Monarchy and its splen- | has gone by when good readers wish goed books in bad type and paper and 
ition in the rn of Solomon, are among the finest specimens of | binding in this country. 
iant narrat that we have ever seen. Whoever has read 
n Samuel can never forget its pathos and tender beauty, and | 
+ + ] e s 13 + 
nor cones % he grea mrieenoinesananied “ nis history the nr | ALEA JACTA EST ! 
tive blends in Indeseribable sympathy with the event itsell, and | 
34 nes are so brilliantly painted that to the mind's eve they THE state of Europe throws my mind into the greatest perplexity. We 
seen iving ‘ j “ aE mente forms. is not this the true ire on the eve ofa errible crisis, similar to the Thirty Years’ War or to the 
i { ith ver remembers that he is not only | great Revolutionary war—of one of those convulsions the issue of which 
; und chara whon paints were once | Mobody can foresee. It seems as if all the nations of Europe were on the 
' And b re are some chapters which | point of being thrown into a furnace, and nobody can predict what alloy 
. 1 lar 1“ These are. “The History of the | Will be found when the melted metals are left to cool. Millions of men ar 
( i : re of the Prophetic Teaching. ies i“ The | al ly ler arms, and in a few days will ; ly confront each other on 
sthood. — nay add 7 The Psalter of David he battlefield. The pretext is a miserable dispute about the miserable 
Wisdom of Solomon.” Wi know not where else to find in| duchies of Schleswig-Holstein. The real cause, which is visible enough to 
we what thes: ntain, and every student in divinity as | good observer, is the singular alliance which has been formed between 
ery general reader knows how weeened in mystery these sub- | good and evil passions, between egotistical and national aspirations. Italy 
long been from the want of clear teaching. Here Dy an Stan-| Wishes to tear Venetia from the hands of Austria; Bismark, to assure the 
a great need. He has not written entirely asa theolo | trian ph of his ambition and of Prussian hegemony; the French Emperor, 
e has suppli what even theologians do not always teach | to silence the liberal opposition and to consolidate by new victories his tot- 
of course, many who will go to the original sources for their in-| tering dynasty. From these various and almost contradictory motives these 
on lh topies _ there are no sequestered bands of priests in | three powers have entered into a conspiracy against the peace of Europe. 
herish these studies, and the hard-working parish clergy | Bismark has spoken first, Italy has armed after him, and now Napoleon III. 
v1 il for such popular exhibitions of important topics, has thrown off the mask at Auxerre in one of his fatidic speeches. Turning 
as any learning on many subjects it must be entirely derived at | bis back upon Paris and on his own parliament, which a few days before 
| , , ’ had unanimously cheered a pacific speech pronounced by M. Thiers, Napo 
ik the completion of this work so far an ominous sign. The day leon IIL. shows himself to the peasants, tells them that among them only he 
1 commentaries are to be renerally trusted as they have | Ca breathe freely, and that with them he expects to destroy the remnants 
l \ B contains the “_ sted knowledge for | ies of 1815. But who, before history and before the French: 
n ul x 3 more frequently quoted in the Jey bear the responsibility of these treaties but his illustrious an 
1 the d 30 3 s toa larce extent to be the su }cestor? And besides, how can a Prusso-French alliance be reconciled with 
i $ I continual istration of the Bible Its | | an attack upon these treaties? This remains to be seen. 
one aw Scriptures ; but it presents such | Three points in these famous treaties, which every Frenchman detests, 
sis of th reat points that the reader goes to them were exclusively directed against France ; a bastion was placed on the north, 
ute ian ever before, and just in this particular are such | if I may say so, which was the kingdom of the Netherlands ; a bastion on 
si commentaries. There will always be a| the south, the kingdom of Sardinia, under the guard of Austria; and I 
SW most usefal s; but for the mass of intelligent | tween them a long line of attack was extended from Cologne to Sarrebriick. 
4 é Jewish Ch } to be the chief intro | The liberal revolution of 1850 cut in two the kingdom of the Netherlands, 
Ks to B 0 canm regret, therefore, in this | and placed between us and the remains of it the neutral and friendly king 
uly Keee [I »”’ is a witness of this ch e, so far as|dom of Belgium ; the Italian war has freed our frontier of the Alps; there 
ment goes) that Dean Stanley sometimes assumes an entirely | remains then only this point of the Prussian sword which enters into our 
sition, so far as the theological bearings of his subject go. It is| very heart. Does the Emperor hope that Bismark will voluntarily with 
r he was wise in leaving out so entirely what was theologi | draw it, and that, satisfied with seeing an administrative and military des 
: s seemed to us, though here we are chiefly concerned with | potism established all over Europe, the Prussian army and bureaucracy will 
! 30 us work, that in the Jewish history theology and | gladly fall back on the right bank of the Rhine? I have my doubts on this 
nd we t, t lean’s silence, which is some point. Will the French Emperor be satisfied with Landau, Sarrelouis, and 
st volume, is th eat defect of his work. If this | what is called the frontier of 1814? It would be a very trifling price for the 
ibly w } nsiead of a commentary (for we | blood which must soon be shed, and the most threatening and dangerous 
O lestament in English that are of much value), this | part of the treaties of 1815 would still be maintained, and would even be 
” such as nterfere la y with the usefulness of one of the | aggravated by the increase of the Prussian power. Has the Emperor no 
is he day. The author seems to lmve ignored this part of his | settled design? and does he only hope to profit by circumstances? We 
1 a fear of that excessive typicalism which is the other ex- | shall se 
yet he has made many honest amends for it in his second vol The war is, I hear, very unpopular in Germany, and I don’t much won 
Li as not said all which Christian scholars will demand. | der; for, in point of territory, the Germans have nothing to gain, and unity 
e W the unfortut prejudice under which the whole | in the shape of military and bureaucratic despotism cannot be very accept- 
WI n. Dean Stanley is probably learning, if we may so inter-| able to the German patriots. Italy may gain Venetia by this war, and I 
st recent course, that there is a catholicity, though we admire ex- | would rejoice if she did; but I cannot help thinking that this conquest will 


come too early or too late: too late, for if it had been made in 1859, accord- 
| ing to the first promises of Napoleon IIL, Italy would have escaped many 
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difficulties and not have found herself nearly bankrupt ; too early, for in the 


interest of her own independence it would be better for her if she could 


seize Venetia without the help of two despotic powers, or obtain it from 
Austria by pacific means, which sooner or later must have happened. 


Nobody can have more sympathy than I have for the German people; in 


my work on the United States [ have tried to do full justice to the conduct 


of the Germans during your last war, and to the growing importance of the 


German element in the fabric of American civilization. I have lived long 


and travelled much in Germany; I admire the courage, the genius, the 


character of the German people; Lam not of those who would wish to see 


Germany always divided and weak. [also have sometimes remodelled in 


my dreams the map of Murope, and seen a new Germany, united, happy, and 
prosperous, under such a constitution as suits her genius, but not under one 
or two military despotisms. I can understand that the transformation of 


the German Federation is worth many sacrifices. But I cannot understand 


why the Germans should rush into what I can only call a civil war not to 
defend a vital principle, not to establish their political independence, but 
merely in order that the whole of Europe should be divided into a few 
strong military governments, always in arms and ready to throw them 
selves on each other, Is this the ideal for which millions of men are prepar 
ing now to die * 
A, LAUGEL. 
May 11, 1866. 
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PARIS GOSSIP. 


Panis, May 11, 1866. 
THE magnificent summer weather of ten days ago has been succeeded 


by a most unwelcome return of winter; everything hilly in France is cov 


snow, and from the north of England and Scotland come lament 






s of young lambs killed on the wolds by sudden frosts, commu 
peded by ] 


} DY I 
i ° 


plums cut off for this season. 


nication im leavy Snow-storms, and all hope of pears, apples, and 
In Scotland, especially, the weather is so col l 
that even the famous Bushman, brought home by the late world-renowned 
lion-hunter, Richard Gordon Cumming, to his native Inverness, would prob 
ably not object so strenuously as usual to the European clo‘les his master 


used to take so much pains to teach him to wear. The great hunter was a 


scion of an old family of wealth and standing, his father being a baronet, 
and the family seat, near Inverness, one of the finest of that part of the 
country. On his last return from South Africa, he brought with him a 
3ushman whom he had caught in one of his trips, a frightfully ugly little 
cr to whom he had taken a great fancy, and whom he tried hard to 


The 


fullest extent of his very 


ature, 
draw out of his natural state of more than monkey-like obtuseness. 
} 


his master to the 


Bushman, on his side, adored 


limited faculties; followed him about with the fidelity of a dog, and did 


everything he bade him do, even to wearing the smart costume which Mr. 


Cumming had had made for him, though always manifesting his dislike for 


, SemLart 





these troublesome appendages by uttering a series of plaintive u 


late howls whenever he put them on. Though docile to his master, it was 
had 
sharp teeth and could bite like a mastiff; and he was, therefore, an object of 


known that the little yellow savage, with his small eyes and lank h: 





no little terror. to all the household, including Lady Cumming’ herself, 


though the poor Bushman showed almost as much fondness for her as for 
her son. On one occasion the latter, having left home for the day, after 
mes ntending. as 


usual, the toilette of his prot/gé, the little Bushman, com- 


prehending, apparently, that he would be his own master for several hours, 
went up to his room, took off every bit of the obnoxious apparel, hung a 
small mat upon his backgand, thus lightly and airily attired, made his ap- 
pearance in the drawing-room, where he at once sat down at Lady Cum 


ming’s feet, a position from which no amount of persuasion could dislodg 


him. 
ming’s visitors had thus the unexpected opportunity of learning the nature 
, 


No one dared to use force with the little savage, and all Lady Cum 


and extent of a Bushman’s views on the subject of clothing. 

This being the great month for the administration of the rite of con- 
firmation, the streets have been filled with young girls in dresses, caps, and 
veils of book-muslin, and boys with shoulder-knots of white satin ribbon 
on their way to and from the various churches, At certain hours the inte 
rior of these buildings has presented a very pretty appearance, the aisles 
being completely filled by these children—the girls on one side, the boys on 
The mat- 
ter-of-fact light in which the ceremonies of their Church are regarded 


the other—all singing the psalms appropriate to the solemnity. 


bv 








Catholic populations is fully evident in their manner of referring, in after 
life, to the period of their individual ecclesiastical experiences. They con 
stantly say, “ About the time when I was to take my first communion,” 
“ Soon after I took my first communion,” to designate the epoch at which 


something or other occurred in their secular life. The children are all duly 


or 


The Nation. 















































catechised, shriven, and exhorted, before be admitted to t rite 
com parativels lew seem to see anything more lmMportant in tl utter the 
the display of their litth persons in the eves t < 
out in the pretty book-muslin dresses and s s 
The congregation of the French Pro rch here 
M. Martin-Paschoud, has been “in hot water for s tin st 
reverend gentleman preaching doctrines whicl s 
tory by the great majority of the members of that body, a sidered as 
heterodox by a small but very energetic minor whose is 
ex-prime minister M. Guizot As there ss 
in the French Protestant Church, there is no s x) 
and accordi > two parties alike | Minis P WW 
ship, one party demanding that M. Martin-Paschoud s e dismisse 
his post, the other protesting nst this Wis 
to fetain him. The affair has been « sted tw r ~ re t 
proper tribunals, the verdict going s s N S . 
other; and a very strong memorial in favor of the incumbe nd s i by 
above six hundred members, having recent y been sent to the minister 
that somewhat bitter partisan, M. G Is 8 
audience of the Emperor for the express purpose of s vs 
of the dissidents and enlisting the sympathy s Majesty a s 
aged incumbent whom they wish to oust from his post pro whit 
has roused the indignation of the majority to: ry high | Things 
having arrived at this amiable point, M. Ma as k st S V 
for his text the twenty-fourth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles tl 
first to the end of the sixteenth vers | ssa s ‘ t ‘ 
congregation, relating how “a certain orator named Tertullus 
governor ‘ Ww i s 
did the rest of the vets I 
toinfluence him against Paul as pestilen " s 
ringleader of a sect,” is so mary isly appl t s Ss nar 
rative tothe facts of the pendi juarre rM.4 $ } 
quite as heartily as the Jews detest: R t s 1 
self made by Paul in the conelud ses resumes so exactly w!) 
M. Martin-Paschoud has made in his own t ng of his tex 
created no little excitement throughout the audien Phe m ty Ww 
in raptures and looked as though t wou v have lulged a 
round of applause at each “ palpable hit” of the narratiy W ss 
dents, furious at an ap} licab ity whose existenc ¢ \ s W P 
to admit, did their utmost, by trving to look innocent and unconcerne 
avoid any appearance of recognizin v1 s 1 
} with such c@#fious fidelity in the ancient mirror held up t ir view. How 
far this very clever “ turning of the tables I s adversaries may tend 
to appease the dissensions of the congreg s s urs 
another affair 
The threatening as] t y pre-occupyin 
the public mind to the exclusion of most other t s 
robation of the crooke as br s e ver new 
war has found vent in the coining of a new verb, now in great vogue in a 
the card-playing and ard saloons of the W when a play 
is found out in cheating at play, he is at o1 s Bismarking,” and 
turned out accordingly But t! t \ t is to con 
vulse all Europe does not cause the Er ror to slacken s ent ¢ pre 
parations for the gieat show of next year. TheCo ssioner-General goes 
to the Tuileries every day, and lays a minute a n the works and tl 
s adopted | re his Majesty. The Emperor has jus ed to 
an exhibition tlowers 1 frui » the « r ctions will 
eoutr reely \ ses x s. He has also de 
termin: ’ 10.000 s t lred in 
the form of | : t 100  f . riven to the workshop 
or factory in wl s ( und labor 
master and workman, shal! be mos and ten other prizes 
of 10,000 franes each, all to be awarded w I . tion of nationality 
In order those w tain ‘ is \ s,s sly provided, 
may profit by tl I s thus rred ring the remain 
der of the du n of the I tior e distr ) wards is to take 
place on the 1st of July, 1867. on which occasion a fete is to be given whose 
magnificence may be inferred fror su f 800,000 frances has 
been set apart for this item! Rooms will be prepared in the old Palace of 
Industry for the various foreign commissions ut ning of the new 
palace in the Champ de Mars, after which those rooms will be closed, and the 


t 


be insts »>new structure, where a “ Uni 


various commissions will 





versal Club” is to be established for the convenience of all, exhibitors and 


\ visitors, who may be disposed to join it. 








The N 


Articles on any Of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 


tiny quarter If used, they will be liberaliy paid for: if rejected, they will be returi ed lo 


the ‘ t} 


writers on the receipt of the requisite amou of} ige stamy 
All Communications which pertai he literary managem of Tak NaTion should 
addressed to the Editor 
T Tr m ' 
FIDELITY TO PARTY. 
No one can be more averse to the common subserviency of Ameri 


cans to party leaders and party spirit than we are, It is to us a melan 
choly spectacle to see intelligent and honorable men wink at corruption 
merely because it seems to benetit their party, or sustain measures which 
they know to be disastrous to their country simply because their party 
It is to be de 


has adopted them. iréd that the American peopte may 


grow more and more independent of party, looking not to names and 
standards, but to principles and the fitness of men to carry them out. 
But, on the other hand, it must be borne in mind that parties are 
essential instruments in the conduct of public affairs, and that useful 
be 


be mad who should prefer the safety of his engine to that of his pas- 


instruments must treated with consideration. An engineer would 


sengers., sut no engineer could secure the safety of passengers without 
paying close attention to the working of his engine, nor without con 
to the of his 


Party organizations are the machines by means of which 


forming his action nature and necessities machinery, 


ore 


at publi 
And while the end should never be sacriticed 


his haste to 


ends are to be achieved. 


to the means, yet a man who, in attain his end, destroys 


the machinery properly used for that purpose, is most likely to fail of 


sucee ticular effort to which he devotes himself, anc is 


seven in the pat 


certain to destroy his power for further usefulness. 


Men are generally raised to public positions by the aid of organized 
definite 


carry out those opin ons, 


} 


parties, They are el lL by the votes of men having certain 


he expectation that they will 


opinions, in t 
If, upon attaining power, it should become common for officials to 
change their minds and to affiliate with the party which opposed their 
election, it is plain that all- political confidenee will be destroyed, and 
No one could tell 


for what policy he was voting, since the utmost labor spent on behalf 


that an election will degenerate into a mere lottery. 


of a candidate advocating one set of principles before election might 
prove to have been used practically for the support of principles direct 
ly adverse. Conversions in office, even to a better cause, are, therefore, 


an evil of such magnitude as to be intolerable under a democratic form 


of government. Whatever good may be done by such converts in 


special cases is more than counterbalanced by the unsettling of public 
confidence in the good faith and honor of aspirants to office. 
Sut it may be asked whether a man in public life is bound to shut 


his ears to reason and his eyes to facts. By no means. Nor is a change 


of yiews on many points discreditable to a public man. A village poli 
tician, when first chosen to Congress, comes into contact with many 
men and many things whose existence he had never before taken into 
account. Many supposed facts upon which his political theories were 
based vanish in the light of superior knowledge, He ought to be open 
to conviction. He ought to modify old prejudices faster even than if 
he were in private life. But he ought not to misrepresent his constitu- 
ents. He ought not to betray his trust, He has no moral right, when 
power has been conferred upon him in the faith that it would be used 
in a particular manner, to use it in armopposite direction. The course 
proper for an honorable man in such a case is clear 


his 


he should resign 
and seck to persuad constituents to join him in his change of 
opinion. 

Thus 
archbishop t 


Catholic 
very 


Roman 


that 


thing for a 
but 


a commendable 


Protestant, 


it might he 


o become a we trust lew 


Protestants would thank him for turning out the priests from 
all the Catholic churches in his diocese and transforming them 
into Protestant churches, by virtue of his power as sole trus 
tee. So Bishop Colenso’s renunciation of the Pentateuch may be 


creditable to his candor; but it cannot be denied that his renunciation 
of the bishopric, which he never could have had if his views had been 
known before his consecration, would haye been more creditable to his 
sense of We should 
Berks” conyerted to the doctrine of universal suffrage, but should be 


honor. 


be glad to see the member from “old | 


29, 18 


ation. [ 866 
sorry to have him mar his conversion by retaining his seat after 
without the consent of his district. 

This is a doctrine essentially different from the weil known, but 
It is 
thing to hold, as do the advocates of the latter doctrine, that the legis 


] atid 
lator must 


very doubtful, theory of the binding force of instructions. 
follow all the caprices and changes of his constituents, and 
quite another to hold him bound to adhere to the policy by pledging 
himself to which he secured his election. The difference is that which 
divides democracy, in its broadest sense, from republicanism; but 
even republicanism cannot exist without a general adherence to the 
principle we have here advocated. 

of 


induced a large number of members of the British Parliament, 


In 1846 the influence Sir Robert Pecl and the arguments of M: 
Cobden 
who had been elected as protectionists, to support the repeal of pro 
tective duties on corn, Wherever their constituents manifested dissat 
isfaction, these members resigned and submitted themselves to a fresh 
vote. This was manly and honorable. So, within a few weeks past, 
M. de Bussierre, of Strasburg (department of Bas-Rhin), having been 
elected with an understanding that he would unite in requesting an 
extension of liberty from the Government, and deeming it impolitic to 
do so, resigned his seat, and was re-elected. Whatever may be su 
pected or said of the means used to secure this result, it is at least ce: 
tain that the resignation of M. de Bussierre was a creditable action 
Politicians in America should be taught to follow such exampk 

The common excuse for betraying the confidence of electors is, that 
the 


complaint is made was 


particular measure or the particular policy for opposing which 
not broached at the election, and that the rep 
at 
Where the question is absolutely new, this may generally be claimed 


ive is therefore free to decide upon it his own discretion. 


with justice. Thus, for example, a member of Congress elected in 
1856 could not have been pledged to any precise course with regard to 
the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton constitution, which was 
framed in 1857. But members vere generally pledged to some general 
policy in reference to Kansas, which either justified or condemned that 
constitution. So members elected in 1860 were not pledged to any 
course in regard to war, which was not then anticipated by the North. 


This, however, would have } 


een a poor excuse for any Republican who 
should have voted against the necessary appropriation bills. 

The implied pledge under which, as it seems to us, every legislator 
is clected, is that he will carry out the general aims of his party in re 
spect to matters upon which its policy is not fully developed, and that 
he will co-operate with that party in shaping a policy in respect to new 
questions, not dictating to it, but advising with it, 

Applying these principles to the present state of affairs, we think 
it perfectly clear, first, that the great and victorious Republican-Union 
party of 1864 did not then adopt any fixed scheme of reconstruction 
for the sufficient reason that it had not then the power to reconstruct ; 
and second, that the party fully contemplated fhe work of reconstruction 
9s one that would eventually fall to its Iqt to accomplish, and one upon 
No 
one would have been nominated by that party who had expressed a 


the mode of which it would agree when the proper time came. 


determination to carry on this work_ upon a plan of his own, regardless 
of the wishes or advice of the party. MrSLincoln was the very em 
bodiment of the idea that no plan should be fixed upon until the time 
came for its execution; and it was one of his favorite sayings, that the 
party which had been able to agree upon the means of carrying on the 
war would be able to agree upon the means of terminating it. 

With this understanding all who now hold power through the 
votes of the Union party were elected. It is, therefore, a breach of faith 
for any of them to attempt to force through schemes to which the bulk 
of that party are opposed. Conceding that the party entertains wrong 
views upon the subject, yet the eyil of an erroneous policy is not so 
great as the evil of a line of conduct which breaks down all confidence 
between men in political life, which makes representation a mockery 
and the ballot a snare, 

We cannot, therefore, join in commending those high officials who 

make a virtue of having sunk party ties in assuming posts of public 
|duty. They might as well boast of having sacrificed their honor, aban 
doned truth, and destroyed conscience in the service of their country. 
‘The best service is too dear at such a price. Undoubtedly there are 








Vation. 


occasions in which « statesman may render an important 
But the ser 


the precedent one of far-reaching injury. 


country by violating his conscience. vice is ti 

Statesmen are s ; 
free people to serve them by honorable means, And those who, in 
to 
the people have chosen, had far better seek a land of despotism where 


some modern Cesar imposes benefits upon his subjects against their 


their impatience, are not content serve the people in the way that 


will. 
oS -! 
SPENDTHRIFTS AND PRICES. 
We ascribed, in a recent number of TH 
rapid rise in prices which has taken place during the last twenty y« 


Nation, the general and 


irs 
to the extraordinary additions made by California, Australia, and other 


vold-bearing regions to the 


tion, 


quantity of the precious metals in cireula- 


That this has been the main cause of the greatly increased cost 
of living which is now observable in every civilized country there can 


be no sort of question. But there has been another 


agency at work 
of which political economists have taken no notice, but which we think 


may be safely said to have borne a large 


all 


volume of the circulating medium can do this 


part in raising the prices 
the 


number of 


we will not say of commodities increase in 


ota 


ast are largely de 


nothing but an 
but 
inhabitants of towns at k 
We 


of persons whom the industrial 


commodities on which thi 


pendent for their comfort mean the reckless and lavish habits of 


the immense body and commercial 


ictivity of the last thirty years has made, if not suddenly, rapidly rich 
This cl: 


country, 


iss is perhaps larger in the United States than in any other 


but it is also very large in Eneland and in France, and is be 


coming very large in Germany. 
To explain in what way its existence affects 
down to the beginning of this 


perso 


from 


prices, we must 


mber that eentury the old aristoc 


ci 


that is, with fixed 


racy 
had 


every community. Bi 


1s or 


declining incomes which they 


inherited their fathers—were almost the only rich men in 
it what with entails and provisions for daugh 
ters and younger sons, and charges of all kinds, inseparable from what 
is called “ position,” the 


The 
by the proudest houses in Europ 


aristocracy in all countries las long been a 


needy class, plate and diamonds and other fine things owned 


have, in nine cases out of ten, been 


handed down by some extravagant progenitor of the seventeenth or 


eighteenth century. Except in the few cases where estates lave risen 
of the 


growth of cities in their neighborhood, there have really, for a century 


greatly in value, owing to the discovery mines on them or 
or more, been very few aristocrats in the world in a position to indulge 
in lavish expenditure. They have generally been obliged to regulate 
their expenses very strictly, to confine each item very rigidly within 
to live 


certain limits in fact by rule, and often to deny themselves 


everything not absolutely essential to the maintenance of their * social 
position.” Any aristocracy which refused to do so, such as the Irish 
and Prussian, has disappeared, or been reduced to poverty and insig- 
nificance. Out of this necessity there grew up, of course, habits of 
We are sat- 


isfied that the quietness which aristocracies now affect in dress, equi 


carefulness, of prudence, and a strong dislike of display. 

pages, and furniture, though largely due to the growth of good taste, 
It must 
not be forgotten, too, that men accustomed to the possession of wealth 


may be partly ascribed to the increasing strain on incomes. 
from their youth up, are generally niuch more measured in their en- 
joyment of it, and spend it much more skilfully, than those who fall 
If, there- 
continued to be the only rich 


into it after their character and habits have been formed. 
fore, the old feudal 
class, although prices would undoubtedly have risen as the quantity of 


aristocracies had 


gold increased, the disturbance in them would have been much less 
violent than it has been and is. 

It is, 
There has grown up beside it a com- 
wealth 


The feudal aristocracy has not remained the only rich class. 
in fact, now comparatively poor. 
mercial in which 
fortunes of which dukes only dream are becoming quite common, and 


class whose aggre is enormous, and 


which, not being burdened with the obligation, real or supposed, of 
handing a family 
money with all its might. 


“down the ages” 


There is 


in splendor, is now enjoying its 
to be found in it a very large 


zeal and of Cl 


lent institt 
eievation 
unheard 


nothing 


thousand 


new, 
ire one 


any preceeding age could boast. 


But there is also in this class, in every coun 
sons to Whom money is simply or mainly 
ment, and haying had no experience in spending 
ited no principle s or rules of spending it, ancl 


} 


ditions about it, I 


rush into the markets of 


W hat 


they 
indifference as to the value of thing 
What it may, and they 
Nothing can be learnt 
cause they take no pains whatever, either 
to bring sellers down to the real pric 
wages they choose to ask, and pay tf 

rectly to personal enjoyment—carri 
the 


The waste wroug 


arriag 
ture, jewelry, food highest price 
them. ht by this ela 
sums in things essentially worthless and 
ence of their example on servants, 0 
course, very pernicious, 

It is not with their moral 
elves here, but their economic 


marked, They of course all liv: 


vreat cities, ow ing t iX thie 


New 


anything for less than it 


} — } 
>the ranroads, n 


ow 
entire country. One hundred miles from 
don one can hardly get 
and what it will bring in the city is what the tr 
in the enjoyment of newly-acquired fortufes ar 
The wages of servants, for instance, is really 
to a degree of which most people are not 
great cities where servants are ivi 

ket What they ret 


( xisting state of the demand 


price, 


Bridget had the impuden 

or Mr. Putemthrough, ot 

and which he at once gay 

and partly through pride in 

be said of horses and of pl ite 

taurant prices, and even of land in desirable situation 


larger s( le ana 


Witnessing, on a clothed with greater re 


finement, the class of phenomena so common at 


ish pay 


* where 


a drink or 


miners who happen to be “fi 4 small for 
a game of billiards. 

The disturbance which this lavishness 
rangements of the great cities is such that 
being driven out or f 


And we do not see much prospect of 


middle classes ar 
living. 
until the resources of all new ci 
exhausted than they are now, a period still 
the mvention of ste 
and of Australia 
America ] 
What th 


application of Northern capital 
! 


may be said that it is only since locom 
that of 


worked. Africa and 


ition 


those this continent have 


South 


ire still untouched on modern saciety 


and energy t 


» them will be, 


it is impossible to conjecture. But we may safely look, for a century 


to come, for a constant upheaval to the surface of the lower strata of 
society, and for the possession of large fortunes by persons untrained 
in the use of them. The spread of education and of taste will doubt- 
less gradually do much to correct the evils which at present flow from 
this state of things, and it may be that we are just now at the lowest 
point. But there can be no question that the manners of a portion of 
the “new men” 


some importance. 


of our time do constitute an economical agency ot 
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PROTECTION TO” NATURALIZED CITIZENS. 


\ question of international policy is now pending between the 
United States on thie « part and most of the European powers on the 
other, which has not received from our Government the attention that 
it merits It is the lor exed estion of the status of naturalized 
citizens of the United States, or of the amount and kind of protection 
that they ought to enjoy in case they return temporarily to the place 
of their birth. It has even been made doubtful, by many occurrences, 
whether these citi were rr ONT ZA l as entitled to any effectual pro 
tection whatever, when embarrassed cr arrested by the Government to 
which they formerly owed allegiance. It is a cherished maxim of the 
English law that * once a subject, always a subject,” and the codes of 
the Continent, if less emphatically announcing this doctrine, no less 
strenuously maintain it in practice ; and it is the entire absence of any 


similar one in America that occasions the difficulty alluded to. 


The circumstances are these: In Prussia, for instance, there is a law 
which holds every able-bodied youth, from the son of the king down 
to the son of the humblest peasant that hoes his cabbages on the 
banks of the Spree, from sé venteen upwards, subject to be drawn in 
the military lottery for service in the army. After a term of actual ser 
vice in the ranks or elsewhere, these conscripts are transferred to the rolls 
of the are still liable to be called 


upon in an emergency to take the field, and, in fact, in the present war 


Landwehr, or reserve militia, but 


excitement have been put for a time under drill. It is easy to see that 
this includes the great body of the young men of the country—the 
class that is most anxious to emigrate, and whose presence in tli 
United States is most desirable. Every emigrant under the age of 
seventeen, though not yet fully a citizen of Prussia, is held to be 


such when he attains the proper age, 


in whatever foreign land he may 


have taken up his residence; and for a soldier who still has service to 
perform in the army or in the Landwehr to emigrate to America is, of 
What When 


the emigrant, who has been years away from his parents and friends, 


course, nothing less than desertion. do we see, then ? 
after accumulating wealth in the New World, returns to spend a few 
is liable to be arrested and held to service for 
More than that, 
there often awaits him a judgment for the accumulated commutation 


months among them, he 


the remainder of the term which he left incomplete. 


of years, sometimes even to the amount of one hundred dollars, and it 
is only by discharging this debt that the citizen is free to return to 
America. 
fact that between the years 1857 and 1861 over two hundred natural 


That this evil is one of serious proportions is shown by the 


ized citizens of the United States were in the Prussian army against 
There 


known to be in the same condition. 


their will. are at present not less than half a dozen who are 
Others have been released through 
the efforts of our indefatigable minister, Mr. Wright, but only by the 
courtesy of the Prussian Government, which acknowledges no obliga- 
tion to grant the release prayed for. 

What has rendered this forced det 
iscreditable to our Government, is the fact that some of 
the victims had performed faithful service in the Union army through- 
the 
which they had almost altogether lost sight of their European relatives, 


ention of American citizens in some 
instances more dl 


out war, After three or four years of arduous campaigning, in 
through the irregularities of mails, they had returned to Prussia with 
their savings so honorably earned, for the purpose of taking back with | 
One | 
poor fellow, who had won a cross in the Army of the Cumberland, in 


them their parents, and, on arrival, were arrested as deserters. 


his simplicity supposed that in the Old World it would entitle him to | 





high distinction, wore it in the streets of Berlin and among the won- 
derigg friends of his youth at his native place, was arrested as a de- j 
serter, and only succeeded in getting off after an outlay of over $150. 
We have heard of an intelligent and wealthy German from Chicago, 
who went out to the same country in the hope of being able to visit 
his parents, who reside a few miles from the capital, undisturbed. He 
was obliged to drive to their residence at eight o’cloék in the evening | 
and return the next morning at daylight, and did not venture to | 


| 
repeat the act on learning that the officers were informed of his pres- | 
} 


ence and were actively on the lookout. American-Germans feel this | 
humiliation painfully; our minister feels it; native Americans, when | 


informed of the tact, feel it likewise. i 
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This state of affairs has not grown out of, nor is it a necessary indi 


cation of, weakness in our Government, but i 


dith 


sthe result partly of in 


rence and partly of sheer remoteness. When an Englishman is 
urrested on the Continent or seriously impeded in his movements, 
a burly protest arrives at once from London, and the affair is not 


the Atlantic does not intervene, 


and, besides, there are few cities on the Continent that do not retain a 


dropped until that citizen is released ; 


recollection of the presence at some time or other of the red-coats ; but 


no one ever an American soldier, and the thunder of our colum 


Saw 


biads grows faint before it travels 3,500 miles. It is undeniable, how 


ever, that not all has been done that might have been done to secur 


protection abroad to naturalized American citizens. As far as those ar 
concerned who have left their country while actually in its army, we 
cannot undertake to intervene, since they are deserters and must abick 
their chances; but in relation to all others there should be a treaty 
which will afford them immunity against arrest. The details of such 
a treaty are now under advisement between Mr. Wright and Count 
Bismark, and there is a strong probability that it will be perfected and 
Several months ago Mr. Wright wrote to Mr. Seward fo: 
authority to arrange such a treaty, and received a reply to the effect 
that the rights of American citizens ought to be already sufliciently 


established. 


secured by international law, and that a treaty would be superfluous. 
Upon a full presentation of the facts, however, Mr. Wright received 
all necessary authority, and has already made good progress in hisn 
gotiations. Count Bismark first proposed that all who left Prussia bh 
fore the age of 
United States 
ine here, 
Mr. Wright. 


proposing te 


seventeen, and all above that age who had been in th 


ten years, should be exempt from molestation on return 


This was about three months ago, but it was not accepted by 

Within a few weeks the premier has made a second offer 
» exempt all who have been seven years in America. With 
that the affair rests for the present. 


It cannot be doubted that sucha treaty, or any treaty that would 


|make the American passport as potent for a naturalized as for a 


native citizen, which it nowis not, would greatly stimulate emi 
It is the 
the wonderful stories they contain that keep the farmers of Germany in 


gration to this country. sanguine letters from America and 


aferment and crowd the decks of the emigrant ships. But above all 
does the presence of returned friends, who become the centres of won 
dering groups, promote this result, and vastly more of them would r¢ 
turn if they were assured that they could do so with perfect safety. 
The influence of their simple eloquence is far more effectual than that 
of all commissioners of emigration and printed circulars combined 
Before the evidence of a returned brother or son who can afford to 
wear a gold watch and drink several pints of beer every day in thi 
week, instead of only half-a-pint on Sunday afternoon, all incredulity 
Then, ag 


vanishes at once. ain, Many young persons are deterred from 


leaving for America by the knowledge that if, at some future day, they 
shall return to take their parents with them, it will be at the hazard of 
much inconvenience and, possibly, of months of unwilling service in 
the 


army. In short, every consideration, as well of interest as ol 


justice and national honor, urges our Government to the gpeedy arrang: 


ment of a proper treaty, not only with Prussia, but also with all those 
nations that supply us with emigrants and still claim their allegiance. 


“OLD LAMPS FOR NEW.” 


On soul! wert thou a poor maid-servant, weak 
And foolish, and unknowing how the walls 
Of shining stones, and silver, and fine gold, 
Which made our dwelling glorious, our life 
Assured, were built, that thou must spring at call 
Of our most deadly foe, lured by the sound 
And glitter of his hollow brass, and give 
all! 

And now, 
For thee and me remaineth nothing more 
But cold and hunger and the desert ! 


Into his treacherous hands our 


Soul, 
and tarry not, 
Nor dare to call thy life thine own, until 
Thou hast waylaid and slain him sitting at his feast, 
And laid our talisman once more upon my breast ! 


tise up and follow him, 
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LET ust ce i W Gispensa mis Vo \} stle 
has co er un Maee don » | » us, and his name is B He 
Cu i ) Body | r ve him 
id I] 1 es multitudes of honora Women, and 
of m i \ \ ; secuted i ) it WW he 
‘ ted to vis i id ipal in 1 his ctrir lhe only 
fires it l 1 Whi ies how to he most 
fr Vv nist ian. | id « hav n s \ i upon his head 
his ] ire f " r And y nt mission is a Te 
proach m is weu ] we | ney in on ] hi elements 
of v le comes to deliver us i ( ‘ ( rbar and 
t $a more ¢ it Way He « es to ve tou when God 
has sent us good 1 in such abundance there is no need of getting our 
cooks from the dev \\ ! SHOW } iistrations were 
Wa l upon by very flow 1} 1 n and Fifth Avenuity. It 
is a sign of grace for which we nk God and take ira It isan augury 
of a much-needed and lor vited-for reform w h we trust may soon be 
‘ mp shed i od ig | i of our s instead <« the 
exception, This philanthropis iow fu ng his erran yf merey in 
Boston, the solid women (we s < r financial, and not of their 
personal, wefght) of w city ! y s to learn him. We ho; 
that WV mtinue to « i ib and establish a cul 
nary chureh univer WW | ) men for i 1d work 

We ma S ) S mu W I ! Vine Hesi Chis 
mat r of et a i is W m it irst 
t I l em lind as w - 
t! l i y ech the m 
ria e che y pl it oO we 3 renewing ourselves da 
in the te ) W if ] lo ts » not lie, we 
Make ou! S ove es ery 1 veal Now t re can bo 
two opinion yn ! it Is ¢ ance tha these chemic 
experi i ) Well perton For such an experiment every a 
of cookery is ry failure is mo rv less vitally dama r to us 
There can be i1of the clos nner i veen the mind and the 
ly The bod ( ¥ homely nurs since Wordsworth says so, but 
the temper, disposition, and happiness of the mind committed to its charge 
grea lepend on its conditions. Most of the ill-temper, peevishness, and 

ic manne wh ke up so large a part of household misery 
are but the fumes aris n ill-regulat itchet So are the greates 
part of the diseases that shorten life and m it bitter while it lasts 
Health and disea cheerfulness and melancholy, longevity and caducity 
are all issues of ( h whic ceed from the stewpan and the spi 
Now it is not reas x hat these icate experiments should bi 
fitly conducted by wild Irish girls, whose bare feet are hardly extracted from 
their native bows, however ready they may be to undertake them. These 
experiments, to be rightly succes require the greatest accuracy of sight 
taste, smell, and judgment. I surd to exp even that high degree 
of skill which is called lain « <ip ms 1 untrained peasant as the 
successful manipulation of retorts, crucibles, and blow-pipes by an English 
chaw-bacon. 

Now we hold that a n nearly touching the interests of the soul as 
well as of the body, is one eminently worthy of the study of our American 
matrons and maidens. And s encouraging symptom that so many « 
them have not been disobedient to the eall of the excellent Blot. If the 
Homeric princesses were not above the homeliest domestic cares—if Pen 
ope defended herself with her loom a r inst her intrusive suitors, and the 


| 
Princess Nausicaa did n 


to take part in 
ly the sovereigns of 


fr 


sur-ly our queens and princésses 


—need regat deroga m their roval dignit 


themselves in an art he expression 








the most exalted and elegans of sciences—of chemistry applied to the uses 
of life. We do not demand or desire t they shall all perform in the 

own most proper persons the cliemical experiments of which their kitchens 
are the laboratories. But it is well becoming the loftiest ladies in the land 
to understand the principles and the processes of this most subtle alchemy 
were it but for the pri such knowledge affords against the 
tyranny of the t] 1 it is but a very small proportion of 
American women who are entirely exempted from the necessity of the pet 
sonal superintendence, if they are from that of the entire responsibility, of 


for thei And a great responsibi 


families. 





preparing meat in due seaso1 


it is, for the connection between good living and living well is of the closest 


nature. 
piness consists in having a good stomach and a bad heart, but the two organs 
. 


It may not be true in all cases, as a French wit affirms, that hap 
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are in close proximity to each other, and act reciprocally the one on the other 
And ifa bad digestion does not always make the heart bad, it very often 
produces a very excellent imitation of it. The late eccentric Lord Dadley 
showed a nice appreciation of the atlinity between religion and alimentation, 
when he exclaimed, on hearing of the death of an eminent bishop: “ He 
was a good man, an excellent man! He had the best 1 all 
London 
When bly connected w 

dishes on ¢ by no harder name, that 








so li r houses to the si t 
soMeness, airiness, and general conveni It is a part of 
the too common vit ‘of our people tor subs It 


if xl enou 





seems as if our builders think any dark, e« insavory den go x 


for the due Pp rformance of the functions of the most important minister of 


hold. 


» sanctuary in which the priestess performs the 


1 of which is toed 


in which we dwell 





en ify the living temples while on earth 
7 I 
and on which so much of the health of the indwelling soul depends, should 


be in every particular of light and air and all appointments of convenience 

















suitable to the dignity of her great office. When the cook is duly cared for 
and her otlice reverenced as it deserves to be, and the light of the higher in 
telligences of the household shed on her labors from time to time te raise 
hem to a higher plane of art, we shall then have meat set before us 
worthy to have grace said before and after For we have heard | 

and long ones, too, implored over food which could not be gr i excepting 
through a special miracle. The true way of showing gratitude tot 

of all good g to use his bounties wisely, and not to spoil thet 
negligence or folly. No form of words, however pious,can undo t! 

ur yokery or make an ill-dressed dinner fit for Christian eating 

Pe more germane to the matter to ask the Divine blessing in 
h re the process of cooking the dinner is begun ; for it is too 
often past praying for when it comes upon the table We t that the 
preaching of the Apostle Blot may be blest to our permanent edification 
both of the body and the soul We have special schools to teach the 


iV 


cation of all kinds of sciences to practical uses, why not establi 

















culinary chemistry Or, better yet, why not have primary instruction in 
this most vital of all arts made a part of our common school education ‘ 
Should the missionary labors of the admirable Blot be thus followed by a 
permanent improvement in good living, he will leave a savory memory 
behind him, and the date of his advent will be an era in the history of our 
civilization. 
- > +— ——— 
HOUSE-MOTHS. 

THERE is as much charming suggestion in any article of f 

knot of ribbon, a little glove, a fri elt-clasp, a snowy edge of petti 
coat—as in a line of Tennyson's ; and combine the suggestions in a toilette 
here is a poem; but each year has its indis ty. There are fossil years 


} 








in which few poems are worn or written. There are years of warm vitality, 
war, and struggle, like the passionate days of a century back, such as the 
present ; and warm vitality, war, and struggle are poem-makers and poem 
stuff; hence, to-day, our streets and drawing-rooms burn and dazzle with 
he grace of those similar days tha ghingly thought locked away 
in picture frames for ever. Miss Leghorn hat and gown and 
coat of Chambéri gauze, flounced and trimmed with point and 
wreaths of roses,” needs no change of toilett » step from the drawing-room 
of 1786 into that of 1866; while Mol with crinkled hair piled high, with 





bands and curls, wit! 





1 dangling sequins and cameos, pendant ear-rings, waist 
cut square on the bosom, train, hoop, festooned skirt, and a jaunty bit of 
crape, derisively styled a hat, lost somewhere on the top of her head, be 
tween curis and coils; is Josephine, is Récamier, a Watteau she pherdess, a 
Titian, but never that me » Mollie, whom we recall, with hair smooth on 


} 

















either cheek, and a | nnet that covered her back hair, shaded her 
race, and tied 

Indeed. a cer a re le, steady-going, prosaic thing, but 

n inspiration; pity t an iration cannot be “ made over!” A boot is 

, f coquetry ; there are ito it satin heels and crystal buttons 

vices for stoc of which in the old days there 

‘tlesaness, Red and the back of the head, with 

have their day Miss Smith wears diamond dust ; 

rold powder. entire feminine world flutters and 

I ulpi tes over daring j ickets, ribbons, sashes, beads bows, for which 

1865 would have never had the pluck. There isa raid thr h all the cen- 





turies for what is pretty and startling. The click of their little boot-heels 


has more than once resounded in provinces strictly masculine. They have 


robbed us of hat, necktie, coat-tail, vest, shirt, and boots, and we submit 
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hy 
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Without an attempt at revenge, unless it be an intrepid doctor, he a ! cs on this sul t i ? a Dai A vert ' 
ther emnly dissecting a poor blue veil or an innocent greet vo, a ‘ ir. ¢ nston's er t and therefore must shudder on , 
determining toa grain the arsenic contained therein Broadway is a} Mr. Davis's j of n s cut it must , , red ¥ 
ture gallery en p wd In our drawi rooms are reviy tl ysof the « ! ly does n ve in New York h s, and the food served to the pris 
Revolution and the Consulate Plain have ¢ velop 1} ines pre at rat Fortress Moni s pre ibiv tw as Val las that w 1 he would 
iris are beautiful; beautiful women are superb; all fi ty 3 lies et on ni out of every ten plan ms in the South We shall not 
zed in a continu ng scale of loveliness col re it, as the Timex does, to the stuff served out to the unhapm 
To every good, however, is a reverse side of evil With this increase of m who were confined at Andersonville No matter whethet iste 
beauty increases also the curious pest classed by Ruskin as the “ house- was respon e for the ho s of the prison pen or not, we owe it to ow 
moth It is found chiefly in cities, being rarely observed in the country, selves to treat him | a human being, not like a wild animal. But 
unless in the months of July and August, and is the most pernicious of its we. fairly compare to what he would get if he were staving on most 
family, devouring clothes, houses, upholstery, gold, and diamonds, with th t of way plantations, and ask him frankly whether he would t bee 
voracity of a dragon-fly and the omniverous appetite of a shark. It is not a | steak and oysters and veal cutlets half as often as he does in prison. Th 
little curious about its habitation, and exhibits as much delight in any it au most Southern men, who are not expert with ual xt and gun 
tering substance as the bower-bird ; but is as reckless as an ostrich of its | are, | mers and country ntlemen everywhere, generally less fam 
young. It is also as changeable as the chameleon, and as capricious asa hi meat and fish than it is desiral ; hich 
butterfly ; but, unlike every other ins¢ and animal, possesses a set of en al of the Confedera ‘y gave adinner toa eli 
tirely useless organs in reasoning powers and affections, which are so mani e years ayo, on his plantation, and the b IPses 
festly an annoyance to the creature, and incompatible with its habits, that pork, but, of course, dressed in different that 
warm discussions have arisen among naturalists, many respectable authori here was no butcher or market within thirty miles. Davis having long re 
ties holding tenaciously to the belief that, just as the Bushman is a man. sided in Washington must have become used to more renerous fare, but 
lapsed into bestiality, so the “house-moth” is a woman lapsed wholly to then what he gets in Fortress Monroe is so very much better than what thi 
bonnets and back-hair; and not without some show of reason, as so start-. mass of his countrymen get that we think he cannot in common deeenes 
ling is the likeness of the creature to what we call a house-wife, that we have | com) 
frequently seen a young man in full pursuit of one, evidently deceived by its 
extraordinary resemblance toa woman. Nothing can exceed the be iuty of its 
appearance in its prime, unless it be its insignificance in the shrivel (' +}? S] | mnNep 
faded decadence to which, sooner or later, it is sure to arrive; and yet, spite : orl esponaen are 
of its insignificance, it is the most terrible and relentless enemy of man, de cea ; bas 
vouring not only his means but, like the spider, its mate also: his tastes TOWN MEETINGS ‘OR GREAT CITIES. 
comfort, and very individuality, till he is resigned at last to sink into— To vite Eni OF THE NATI 
Mrs. House-moth’s husband. Worst of all, though supposed indigenous to Ax instructive a ein THe Nation of May 15 enquires ¥ vibes 
Europe, it is found to flourish equally well in our own hemisphere, and r Am ‘ 3 are the stroneholds of « saciid while I , 
though a remedy has been anxiously hunted, the means of preventing its is from the cities that all progress proceeds. To this two answers are 
L riven: first, that unmixed universal suffrage makes our cities formidable 


increase have not yet been discoveres 
True, that eccentric logician, Fact, suggests that unused feminine ener- 


gies and powers work off in ribbon and trimming outbreaks, for want of 
better outlet, and that women seize on fashion-plates with an intensity pro 


Fact, as all the world knows, is a theorist : 
lv, if there is no remedy 


duced by mental starvation ; but 


and we ask ourselves, apprehensive —is there not, at 





least, a method of discerning our destroyers’ We know the death’s-head 
moth by the marks on the thorax, and can distinguish the humming-bird 


moth from its namesake; but by what subtle analysis or master-str 
venius can we seize on the essential difference between a house-moth and a 


to 


woman? Louis le Grand was reduced Louis, a shivering, bald-headed 


nonentity, in a stroke of the pencil, when Thackeray robbed him of wig and 


Who will inaugurate a calico test in America-—they have already 


a club de la show Mollie 
vown, and with hair brushed behind her ears, confronting Mollie in diamond 
1 subtracting Metternich curls and 


buskins 
Sainte Mousseline in Paris—and us in print 


Lamballe 


Y It 


~~ 9 
dust and white velvet? an 


hats from the average Mollies, what will be the average remainde is 


an anxious question for a bachelor deeply conscious of his ignorance and de 


tenceless condition. Who will answer it % 


> 


JEFFERSON DAVIS'S BILL-OF-FARE, 

THe uproar about Jefferson Davis's health has led to the publication by 
the New York 7iimes of his bill-of-fare at breakfast and dinner for one week, 
he decline of his 


in order to show that his diet has had nothing to do with thy 
health. The document, which the correspondent of the 77% s calls by the 


impressive name of a“ schedule of meals,” certainly proves that whatever 
cause of Mr. Davis's weakness may be, it is not want of food; but we 


the 

at the same time feel bound to add that it d 
resources on the part of either t 
to the notions of variety current in this part ¢ 


oes not reveal very extraordinary 


wk of the fortress according 
He had mutton 


he had veal 


oysters ap 


he caterer or ¢ 
f the work 


f 


chops three times in the week; he had beef four times; 


but 


steak 


cutlet three times ; pork steak he was only treated to once 
» have been supplied to him at discretion. They made their appear 


ar te 
! 

ance at every meal, either “ panned” or stewed, and we notice with pleasure 
that that excellent anti-scorbutic, onions, was supplied to him regularly every 
It may seem rather hard that “a scholar and a gentle 
} 


iit 


day at his dinner 


should be condemned to such uniformity of « some boarders 
: i . 


wan t, and 


at New York hotels will doubtless think the fate of a man so fed as little | 


The gentleman who writes the lugubrious 


better than slow starvation 


second, that trade has played a selfish part here as every wher These rea 


| 
h 


ons are just and, perhaps, sufficient; we may add the consideration that 
ve are in this country free from the two influences which chiefly cause th 
conservatism of the rural districts abroad—the great estates, which 


intense 








rule despotically over the farming population of England, and the ignoran: 
and stolidity which prevail in this class in all parts of Europe. There is 
still another view which seems to deserve consideration. 
Mr. Mill says: ‘ The spirit of a commercial people will be, we are pet 
led, essentially mean and slavish, wherever public spirit is not cultivated 





business of government 


tensive participation of the people in the 


in detail.”” In these words, as it seems to me, the solution to this problem 
may ve found 

It is a curious fe that while, in history, cities lave been the main 
ource and the most conspicuous theatre of popular liberty, and while mu 
nicipal government, as known in history, is identical in its nature with the 
pure democracy of our New England towa governments, the term “city,” 


venerable from these associations, is applied by us to communities which 
have stripped themselves of practical political rights to almost the furthest 








extent possible—retaining only the right of voting for officers, and the 
somewhat burdensome of serving on juris 

The reason that the ave thus disfranchised themselves politi ally 

o seck. It isnothing more nor less than indifference to the public 


is not far t 
becomes populous and rich, and its interests become 


As a 


wider anc more ¢ 


town 





he weight of private business, too, presses 


complicated, t 


upon its citizens, and they find that they must 


more and more heavily 

choose between making a little less money than they otherwise might and 
+] - . 
the comimunity. So they 


withdrawing their attention from the affairs of 
— 
ft ol is tha } have all the 








rocure a city ¢ r the « ct of which t they may 
time to themselves, for their own private concerns, leaving the affairs that 
lalike to the uncontrolled management of hired ofticials. We 


concern ali 


lament the neglect of “ primary meetings,” and indeed of voting at all, by 
the wealthy and educated among the citizens. What wonder, when thev 
have given up the greater right, that they should neglect the leaser? that 


when they will not attend to public affairs in person, they should come to 
tle that those to whose control they leave them are corrupt and 
A ] 


eare very little t 
It will only make the difference of a mill or so on the dollar 
that they 


not 


incompetent 
in their taxes, and they will more than make that up in the time 

thus spare from the public interests and devote to their own. It was 
thus the citizens of Athens and Rome, Florence, Ghent, and London argued : 








The N 








It isa proud day in 


h Waitin y 


New England cor 


after mu last 





thousand, and obtains a city charter 


wn up into the aristoc: 





puts the t 





ahle i the 
man So the city 


much ring 











‘sin the year and listened to long 





his decision > UIs VOte on e% 





ip of paper in 


oi 











the 





tainments, municipal junketings, fat jobs The work 


done 


well 





thev can, whet 








AS DOSS 





vringfield and 











power is to reat exte 





not the traditions 


The American institut 


















and (tacitly) acknowledged failure. 

Already a very decided step has been taken towards the entire overthrow 
of democracy in these communities, in the Metropolitan Police, established 
in New York and other places. It is certain that there is nothing that 
more conce the fut success of our democratic institutions than the 
discove of some means of reconciling in large cities municipal liberty wit! 
the welfare of the communits If democracy and good government cannot 
be reconciled, @ y must certainly » by the board, as is the ea ! 

instances should not give up nt too hastily. It is not 
y that eally in question; for de v hardly exists in thes 
communiti Po il power resides not i ! but »; and 
is not in person, but by agents 
etical ques ion is, Why need the inhabitants of th ties be € 
1 all actual share in government Why should not the peopl 
f mat vdour 





Vi have a new t 
) 
ive these 3 ~ 
) rop a t + ow 
T . 





ses ‘ Ss wi 
cise “te 
i gt Ww 
r ? 
. sis v 





ation. 






































this discussion in a different way. The Romans had an institut 
invented to mect this precise want, tl principle of w h 
ne 1 my : 
} 8 De AadOD s ihe Was lh private rresponsib 
pon 
ng, like a « was held under th s Ss and sideney 
who con 1 its proceedings, and by whose permissio 
( 1 address It was characteris Ror s 
excess wer in the hafds of th niagistrates it this is 
essential or desira teature of e¢ inst i n Phe pecu mtv ot 
is that, while it was legal and ofticial. it was str v 
character In the Roma} P ¢ . A } } ' 
hit t 1 ie Woman as at out Vv po } ths 
nothir me but to vote rhe practical R n mind s at t 
insutlicient, and devised th as a n uljunct to t 
Voting was st done in the regular and established ass lies, w] 
only chose magistrates, but passed laws; while this pronat 
- sal] } ; ; ’ 
was called beforehand for the discussion of important measures 
Somet analogous to this could easily be en tted ur . 
cipal system, an 1 gi he ele t lacks, of 
and direct supervision of n vw 4 , i ons 
} 1< 
subjects, of course, much more nited than in the New E md tow 
embracing only matters of first importance, might be reserved for t] 
f the « ns to decide It should include, for jr the levi 
taxes, all extensive public works, and the general policy as recards « 
| e, ete I city authorities should draw ) pos s 
va is heads, and ea pub meeting for scussior I’ 
! ‘ M4 ‘ ass t 
rs vit vate, not for isiness, of cours 10 Votes Ww j 
ind no amendment adopted horities could. if thew saw fit 
t ‘ i : ‘ ‘ bars | 
ry s after the discussio her convinced by t ngvum 
vanced, or satisfied that they would not pass in the shape presente 
et the prop ns, in their final n, be printed ar tint } 
every citizen. and the vot taken bv 1 nd 3 , 
' 
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THE st abated. On Saturday mon 
abundant at 7 


to the 


money 
Owing 
ment tor 


» increased dem: 


und is apparent 


Willingness of the suzy Department to re 





last pay 








JUNE 


‘arrived here from Europe, 





col sit and debt certificates and compound interest notes, the 

ments were made without difficulty. Some ten millions of these securities 
| were Bent in Sub-Treasury by the banks. The prospect is now fair 
| fora. rn to ‘in the money market, and as the Seer ry of the Treas 
y, | t Wi hi i 1 is Ol gold at S i wer Cent. belo 

j i¢ presse as Gdepriv lil Sei bn | itrol « t 1 mark ana 
l, ed it out of his power to inaugurate any vigorous asures of contrac 
i the general belief ig that we may s his summer renews i speculation 
| in the currency and in st and in all articles whieh ar represented Vv 
money. This is just the opposite of what was ted by sound men at 
the commencement of the session of Congres But it is le to resist the 
| ome ¢ facia ¢ to rely upon recretaries f the Treasui 
| \ better fecling prevails in commercial circles, The advance in gold has 

dto a nearly corr nding advance in produce, and, though prices here are 


| far too high to admit of shipments at a profit, holders seem to think that the 


| home market will absorb the surplus. Accounts from the South continue 
to vary, but we see as y no reason for altering our estimate of the growing 
cre 2 G00.000 bales. 


The panie in England has unsettled the exchange market here. Sixty 





day bills are difficult of sale Short sight bills on the best houses are eur 
rent at 1102 to 111. The shipment of specie last week was 89,350,600, and 
the present estin te is that six to seven m nae will go out this week. 


uance after being $115,000,000 is down to $111,000 














Thes wh Tr “a 
100. of which m 1 over $30,000,000 is gold. On Thureday next 
he interest on 835,000,000 of debt rtificates will cease, and it is likely that 
by that day the balk of them will be presented for payment, thus dislodging 
1 correspondin nt of currency now lying idle in the Sub-Treasury. 
Stocks are ra isposed to reaet fr depression of the carly part 
ot st week. lhe cliques which paid a commission for the use of money 
more than once lest week, and which would have been foreed to disgorg 
had the pressure continued a few days longer, are now very anxious to get 
up a speculative furore in order to dispose of their load. Active movements 
been inaugurated in New York Central, which sold on Saturday at 
O57}, al rday at 9 in Pittsburgh, which sold : 1 Reading 
which so m Saturcs at Lil | today at rie is neg. 
i tha io tendency dow nward Lar lot ol Government bounds 
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